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THE PLANTING OF TREES cd 
ON SCHOOL GROUNDS 


“He who plants trees loves others besides himself” 


INTRODUCTION 


JN the Commonwealth of Massachusetts the last 
Saturday in April is fixed by law as “ Arbor 
Day,” and by a proclamation issued by the 
Governor it is recommended “that it be 
4 observed in the planting of trees, shrubs and 
vines, in the promotion of forest growth and culture, in the 
adornment of public and private grounds, places and ways, 
and in such other efforts and undertakings as shall be in 
harmony with the general character of such a day.” 
Throughout the country it has now been recognized by the 
schools for over forty years. Originating in Nebraska in 1872 
its observance has been constantly extended, until to-day in 
nearly every State in the Union school children are being 
interested in the planting of trees, and are learning to love 
them and to appreciate their value to the life of mankind. 
During this time millions of trees have been planted, and 
the instruction that has been given in connection with the 
observance of the day has done much to check the de- 
struction of trees, to teach the uses and beauties of trees, 
and to stimulate a reverence for nature itself. 

It is no slight experience for school children to plant a 
tree and to feel thereby that they have made a lasting 
contribution to the natural beauty about them, and that 
they have done something for future generations which 
may become of increasing benefit in coming years. There 
is, in fact, in the cultivation of trees an influence that is 
truly ennobling, for it fosters a feeling of friendship and 
companionship for them,—a feeling which grows out of 
the best and most generous elements of our nature. To 
reflect upon the majesty of a noble tree inspires in us a cer- 
tain grandeur of thought, and we come readily to appreciate 
that in planting a tree we are looking forward to future ages 

@ > Revised Laws of Massachusetts, published in 1902, p.537. 
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when posterity will enjoy it. This is distinctly an unselfish 
attitude to have gained toward life, and it follows, as an 
old Arabian proverb puts it, that with the planting of a 
tree a blessing comes to him who drops the seed. 

Who does his duty, is a question 

* Too complex to be solved by me; 

But he, I venture the suggestion, 

Does part of his that plants a tree. 
—W. B. A. 

To Massachusetts School Children : ; 

A forest is a source of wealth to a country. A tree rightly 
placed is a source of beauty and health to a home, a farm 
or aroad. Trees carry messages from one generation to the 
next. A fine old tree speaks of the thoughtfulness of former 
generations. Of all forms of vegetable life trees, next to 
flowers, seem to possess personality, to inspire fine senti- 
ments and to kindle fond association. 

A child can plant a tree, even many trees. A group of 
school children can plant trees sufficient to beautify the 
grounds of a school, a village street or a mile of country 
road. Every child over ten years of age should study the 
possibilities of making his own home more beautiful and 
healthful by planting a few trees of the right kind. 

And we can all learn how to keep trees alive, to protect 
them and to save our forests. Fire is the enemy most to 
be dreaded for trees. Next comes neglect. Finally, trees 
have many insect enemies. A very little care with fire will 
often save a forest. A few intelligent precautions with 
baby trees will often give them a safe start towards long and 
fine growth. Co-operation with public authorities will 
often save our choice trees from their insect foes. 

It is well that children should cultivate a friendly interest in 
trees, and it is especially desirable that they should learn to 
help in keeping the country well supplied with the right kinds 
of trees. To help realize this.end is the purpose of this manual. 


For the sake of our tree friends, 


Davin SNEDDEN, 
Commissioner of Education. 
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Oh, for a seat in some poetic nook 
Just hid with trees and sparkling with a brook. 
— Leigh Hunt. 


To the Children of the Public Schools of Massachusetts : 


Realizing the importance of fostering in the hearts of the 
rising generation that inherent love of nature which has 
been manifested by the human race from time immemorial, 
I am moved to address a few lines to the children of the 
public schools of Massachusetts with regard to the oppor- 
tunity which is theirs of adding to the beauty and wealth 
of the community in which they live by planting at the 
proper time, and in selected places, trees, shrubs and vines. 
Dame Nature in all her varied forms has given to man- 
kind no gift more universally enjoyed, and none which is 
more satisfying to the lover of the esthetic, than the gift 
of beautiful trees. 

As State Forester of Massachusetts, charged with the 
important duty of advancing the forestry interests of our 
State, I cannot emphasize too strongly the splendid service 
our children are privileged to render, not only to the present 
generation, but to the uncounted millions who are to follow. 

That city or town is indeed fortunate that counts among 
its assets highways bordered with beautiful shade trees. 
Such an environment is sure to make happier and better 
the people who live in it. Let our children, then, catching 
the spirit which breathes upon them from the majestic 
shade trees found in every town and city in New England, 
and spurred by the exalted example of the former genera- 
tions that planted them, resolve to do all in their power 
to perpetuate their priceless heritage of trees. 


Very truly yours, 
F. M. Rane, 


State Forester. 
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PLANT A TREE 


He who plants a tree 
Plants a hope. 

Rootlets up through fibres blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free; 

So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall]be? 


He who plants a tree 
Plants a joy; 

Plants a comfort that will never cloy. 
Every day a fresh reality, ; 

Beautiful and strong, 

To whose shelter throng 

Creatures blithe with song. 
If thou couldst but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee. 


He who plants a tree, 
He plants peace. 
Under its green curtains jargons cease, 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly; 
Shadows soft with sleep 
Down tired eyelids creep, 
Balm of slumber deep. 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blessed tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 


He who plants a tree, 
He plants youth. 

Vigor won for centuries in sooth. 
Life of time, that hints eternity! 

Boughs their strength uprear, 

New shoots every year 

On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul is immortality. 
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He who plants a tree 
He plants love. 

T ents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers, he may not live to see 

Gifts that grow are best. 

Hands that bless are blest; 

Plant: ‘life does the rest. 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 


And his work its own reward shall be. 
— Lucy Larcom. 


THE PLANTING OF A TREE 


Before we do any planting on our school grounds we 
must consider carefully what are the needs and what the 
limitations of such a spot, for it is a different matter from 
the planting of home grounds. To begin with, the school 
itself requires absolutely all the light and air that the free 
space about it furnishes; therefore trees should not be 
planted to shade any of its windows. Another imperative 
need is that of uninterrupted play space; if we must choose 
between having a green lawn with trees and a sandy desert 
beaten hard by the feet of active children we ought surely 
to choose the latter. The contracted spaces that are called 
school yards in the country — where land is valued by the 
acre and not by the foot — are truly a disgrace; it is fortu- 
nate that children are usually able to range over the sur- 
rounding territory, and so to add to their restricted quarters. 
If we plant around the entire boundary we restrict this 
freedom; therefore let us leave the sides open. Are there, 
then, any possibilities of decorating the small irregular lots on 
which most country schools are placed? There are certainly, 
but we must keep in mind these principles: that neither 
trees nor shrubs should be planted singly, but in groups; 
that the open spaces should not be broken by any planting; 
that the best results, artistic as well as practical, will come 
from the use of our native plants and not foreign species; 
and that the ornamental flower bed may well be omitted. 

In choosing what to plant there is an embarrassment of 
riches in our fields and by the roadsides. Select specimens 
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that have grown in the open rather than in the woods, 
because the change will be less trying. The smaller the 
specimen the better the chance of growth, and in no case 
should the amateur try transplanting a tree more than an 
inch and a half in diameter. For ordinary soil no better 
choice can be made than the sugar maple, “hard maple” 
the farmers call it. Free from insect pests, symmetrical in 
growth, a glory of color in autumn, it has no disadvantages, 
while the possibility of tapping it for sap in the spring gives 
it an added value. In every barren soil it would be better 
to plant the white ash because of its ability to withstand 
adverse condition; it is also a clean-growing tree of much 
beauty. Of course no American tree can compare with the 
elm in grace, even more lovely in winter than in summer, 
but it is a thirsty tree and in very dry soil it would not 
prosper. The oaks have usually been passed by because of 
their supposedly slow growth. Except for the white oak, 
however, they are now known to be of fairly rapid growth. 
If the scarlet or pin oak is planted we shall have beautiful 
autumn foliage that will linger long into the winter; we 
shall have, too, a tree that will do credit to the planter 
centuries hence. The basswood or linden is a handsome 
tree that has no bad features, and when it covers itself 
with its cream-colored blossoms it will be a center of at- 
traction for the honey-bees. If there should be a damp 
corner of the grounds one may put in a few willows; their 
rapid growth will make quick returns in shade. 

The same roadsides and pastures will furnish our orna- 
mental shrubs. There are the sumachs, whose tropical- 
looking foliage is gorgeous in autumn, and whose red fruit- 
clusters will light up the winter days; viburnums and 
cornels, attractive in flower and in berry; and blueberries 
to burn red in October. For winter color there is nothing to 
equal the barberry, but this nature has denied to New 
England. The early colonists brought over and planted 
the European species which has run wild in some places, 
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but it is the Japanese species that is most desirable, for it 
keeps both foliage and fruit all winter. 

When we want a vine to make a screen or to cover a stone 
wall there is nothing better than our own Virginia creeper 
or woodbine. While waiting for the woodbine the wild 
cucumber vine is to be recommended for quick results, 
but it is an annual requiring to be planted each year. 

In transplanting, the first thing necessary is to have the 
hole made ready for the tree or shrub. Make it even wider 
and deeper than seems necessary, in order to loosen the 
soil. In digging, place at one side the soil taken from the 
top, which is finer and better, and the soil from lower down 
on the other side. The hole should be from two to three 
feet deep. Water it well and let the water soak away. 
Make a wide circle about the plant you are taking up; do 
not remove a particle of soil from the roots, for in so doing 
the tiny rootlets embedded in it are broken, and the plant 
will starve in the midst of plenty because it has no mouths 
to take in nourishment. In carrying the tree wrap some- 
thing about the roots to prevent the soil from falling away. 
It takes two persons to plant a tree properly, — one to 
hold it straight and the other to put in and press down 
the soil. The roots must be carefully spread out in the new 
bed, and then the finest soil sifted around them and pressed 
down; put in the poorer soil next and press this down too 
so that when the work is done the tree will be firmly fixed 
in the ground at about the same depth as in its first location. 
A mulch of straw or leaves over the top for the first year is 
a needed precaution, as it keeps the moisture from evapora- 
ting. If the soil is very poor a wheelbarrow load of loam 
from the woods will be needed in the planting. Since the 
roots will inevitably be more or less broken off in taking 
up the plant it is well to prune the branches correspond- 
ingly. The best time for the planting is in the spring, 
before the buds begin to grow. 

When we decide where to plant we can hardly go wrong 
if we begin at the rear of the building, giving it thus a 
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ound or setting of vegetation. The outbuildings, with 

ir unsightliness needing a screen, are probably here. 

only our coniferous trees will form a screen all the 

his is the place for the evergreens. Try a group of 

n the rear corners of the lot with arbor vitees, perhaps 

t of the outbuildings; or it may be possible to have 

ework with vines running over it to form a screen. 

ver we plant on the front line of the school lot will 

s/o bs well to shade the street or road that borders it, if 

that has no shade trees. Here a line of sugar maples may 

be set, or if a line is not needed they may be grouped in 

the front corners of the lot, extending a little way along 

the sides. On either side of the entrance any of the shrubs 

mentioned may be placed, always massed together; they 

may also be extended along the sides of the building, since 

they are in no danger of shading the windows. If there is 
a porch, woodbine may be trained to cover it. 

These will all form permanent features of school-ground 

decoration, and when once planted will need little care, 

for they will increase in size and beauty from year to year. 


— Arabella H. Tucker. 


WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE! 


Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bow! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now. 
*T was my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot; 
There, woodman, let it stand; 
Thy ax shall harm it not! 


That old familiar tree 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea, 

And wouldst thou hack it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 

Cut not its earth-bound ties; 
Oh, spare that aged oak, 

Now towering to the skies! 
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When but an idle boy 

I sought its grateful shade; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here, too, my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here; 

My father pressed my hand — 
Forgive the foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand. 


My heart-strings round thee cling, 

Close as thy bark, old friend; 
Here shall the wild bird sing, 

And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree! the storm still brave! 

And, woodman, leave the spot; 
While I’ve a hand to save, 

Thy ax shall harm it not. 


— George P. Morris. 


FOREST TREES 


He who plants an oak looks forward to future ages, and 
plants for posterity. Nothing can be less selfish than this. 
He cannot expect to sit in its shade nor enjoy its shelter, 
but he exults in the idea that the acorn which he has buried 
in the earth shall grow up into a lofty pile, and shall keep 
on flourishing and increasing and benefiting mankind, long 
after he shall have ceased to tread his paternal fields. The 
oak, in the pride and lustihood of its growth, seems to me 
to take its range with the lion and the eagle, and to assimi- 
late, in the grandeur of its attributes, to heroic and in- 
tellectual man. 

With its mighty pillar rising straight and direct toward 
heaven, bearing up its leafy honors from the impurities of 
earth, and supporting them aloft in free air and glorious 
sunshine, it is an emblem of what a true nobleman should 
be: a refuge for the weak; a shelter for the oppressed; a 
defense for the defenseless, warding off from them the pelt- 
ings of the storm, or the scorching rays of arbitrary power. 


— Washington Irving. 
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THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS 


I hear, from many a little throat, 
A warble interrupted long. 
I hear the robin’s flute-like note, 
The bluebird’s slenderer song. 


Brown meadows and the russet hill, 
Not yet the haunt of grazing herds, 
And thickets by the glimmering rill 
Are all alive with birds. — Bryant. 


THE VALUE OF BIRDS TO TREES 


Did you ever stop to think how much we owe to the 
birds for their care of the trees? Birds are just as necessary 
to trees as trees to birds. Trees furnish birds with nesting 
places, shelter and food. They bear buds, blossoms, fruit 
and seeds that birds eat, and support food for insects and 
other creatures on which birds feed. 

In return the birds distribute the seeds of the trees and 
in some cases plant them, that more trees may grow. Birds 
help to prune the trees, and they guard the trees against 
destruction by preventing too much increase of many 
creatures that feed upon trees. Some seeds, like those of 
the maple and the pine, are furnished with wings and, flying 
away on the wind, are thus sown by it. Others, like nuts 
and acorns, have no wings, but the birds while flying off 
with them often drop one and seldom pick it up. Some 
birds hide nuts and acorns in the ground or on the forest 
floor, burying them just deep enough so that they sprout 
and grow. Squirrels also bury nuts and acorns in this way, 
and whenever a hawk comes along and kills a squirrel all 
the seeds that the squirrel has planted are left in the ground 
to grow. It is said that blue jays alone would soon replant 
all the cleared Jand with trees. 

Trees that grow too many leaves or blossoms are pruned 
by the ruffed grouse or partridge, rose-breasted grosbeak, 
purple finch and other birds which feed largely at certain 
seasons of the year on leaves and blossoms. 
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Birds guard all parts of the trees from the attacks of 
injurious insects. Many grubs and beetles live in the ground 
where they feed on the roots. Birds that live much on the 
ground scratch or dig up such grubs, or catch the beetles 
when they come out of the ground to fly about and mate. 
Trunks and limbs of trees are pierced by borers or boring 
grubs which come from the channels of the woods. Other 
borers tunnel between the bark and the wood, and if they 
become too numerous they kill the trees. The woodpeckers 
dig them out from their hiding places between the wood 
and bark. Destructive insects that hide in the crevices of 
the bark are caught by prying chickadees, creepers and 
nuthatches. Caterpillars and other insects that eat buds 
and leaves are hunted by warblers, vireos, thrushes, orioles, 
tanagers, cuckoos and a host of other birds that feed among 
the foliage of the trees. Destructive tree insects that 
finally escape all these birds and reach the point where they 
grow wings and are able to fly are taken on the wing by 
warblers and flycatchers, while those that fly away in the 
upper air are pursued by swallows, swifts or nighthawks. 
When a pair of small birds are feeding their young they 
will often destroy a thousand or more insects in a day. 
Chester A. Reed estimates that the birds of Massachusetts 
destroy twenty-one thousand bushels of destructive insects 
daily. Therefore, while planting trees and caring for them, 
we should be careful to protect the birds. 


Epwarp H. Forsusu, 
State Ornithologist. 


Tis sweet, in the green spring, 

To gaze upon the wakening fields around; 
Birds in the thicket sing, 

Winds whisper, waters prattle from the ground. 
A thousand odors rise, 

Breathed up from blossoms of a thousand dyes. 
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Shadowy, and close and cool, 

The pine and poplar keep their quiet nook; 
Forever fresh and full, 

Shines, at their feet, the thirst-inviting brook; 
And the soft herbage seems 

Spread for a place of banquets and of dreams. 


— Bryant (From the Spanish of Villegas). 


REFERENCE LIST FOR THE STUDY OF TREES IN SCHOOLS 


BOOKS 

Brisbin: Trees and Tree Planting. Harper Bros., New York. $1.25. 

Collins, J. F., and Preston, H. W.: Key to New England Trees. Preston & 
Rounds Company, Providence, R. I. 5 cents. 

Dana, L. L., and Brooks, H.: Handbook of the Trees of New England. Ginn 
& Co., Boston. $1.50. 

Davey: Primer on Trees and Birds. Saalfield Publishing Company, Akron, O. 
50 cents. 

Gifford, J. C.: Practical Forestry for Beginners. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$1.20. 


Hough, R. B.: Handbook of the Trees of the Northern States and Canada. 
Published by the author, Lowville, N. Y. $6. 


Huntington, A. O.: Studies of Trees in Winter. Dana, Estes & Co., Boston. 
$2.50. 

Jarvis, M. R.: Tree Book. John Lane Company, New York. $1. 

Keeler, H. L.: Our Native Trees. Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York. $2. 

Kirk, C.: Our Trees and How to Know Them. Dodge Publishing Company, 
New York. 25 cents. 

Lambeth, W. A.: Trees and How to Know Them. B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Company, Richmond, Va. 60 cents. 


Lounsberry, A.; A Guide to the Trees. I’. A. Stokes Company, New York. 
$1.90. 


McFarland, J. H.: Getting Acquainted with the Trees. Macmillan Company, 
New York. 50 cents. 


Newhall, C. S.: Trees and Shrubs of Northeastern America. G. P, Putnam's 
Sons, New York. $2. 


Payne, F. A.: How to Teach About Trees. A. Flanagan & Co., Chicago. 25 
cents. 


Phythian, J. E.: Trees in Nature, Myth and Art. G. W. Jacobs & Co., Phila- 
delphia. $1.50. 


Rogers, J. E.: The Tree Book. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, L. I. $4. 


Rogers, J. E.: Trees that Every Child Should Know. Doubleday, P. " 
Garden City, L.I. $1.20. eye ee 
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Sargent, F. L.: Key to Common Deciduous Trees in Winter and Key to Common 
Woods. Harvard Co-operative Society, Cambridge, Mass. 10 cents. 


Stokes, S.: Ten Common Trees. American Book Company, New York. 40 
cents. 


Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies; 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower, but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 
— Tennyson. 


BULLETINS 


Massachusetts State Forester, Boston: — 
Weed, C. M.: Study of Trees in our Primary Schools. 
Weed, C. M.: Study of Evergreens in the Public Schools. 
Leaflet No. 2: Shade Trees. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst: — 
Bulletin No. 125: Shade Trees. 

New York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca: — 
Bulletin No. 205: Shade Trees. 


New Jersey Forest Park Reservation Commission, Trenton: — 
Planting and Care of Shade Trees. 
Kansas State Normal School, Emporia: — 
Agricultural Bulletin No. 1, 1912: Ornamental and Vegetable Planting on 
School Grounds. 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington:— 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 134: Hall, W. L., Tree Planting on Rural School 
Grounds. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 175: Pinchot, G., A Primer of Forestry. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 185: Beautifying the Home Grounds. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 218: Corbett, L. C., The School Garden. 


United States Bureau of Education, Washington: — 
Manual of Common Native Trees of the Northern United States. 
Hough, F. B.: Planting Trees in School Grounds. 


The earth 
Gave sign of gratulation, and each hill; 
Joyous the birds; fresh gales and gentle airs 
Whispered it to the woods. 
— Milton's “Paradise Lost.” 


TREE PICTURES 


Classroom Tree Pictures. A. Flanagan & Co., Chicago. 50 cents. 
Typical Forest Trees in Photogravure. A. W. Mumford, Chicago, 3 series, $1; 
each, 40 cents, 
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No tree in all the grove but has its charms 
Though each its hue peculiar. 
— Cowper. 


BOOKS OF TREE AND NATURE POEMS 


‘Alexander and Blake: Graded Poetry, Vols. 1-3. Merrill, New York. 20 cents 
each. . 

Longfellow: Hiawatha. Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston (R. L. S. edition). 
40 cents. 

Lovejoy, M. I.: Nature in Verse. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 60 cents. 

Lovejoy, M. I.: Poetry of the Seasons. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 60 
cents. 

MeMurry, Mrs. L. B., and Cook, A. S.: Songs of Tree Top and Meadow. Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill. 40 cents. F 
Robinson, N. Y.: Songs of the Trees. Bobbs, Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 

$1.25. 
Sherman, F. D.: Little Folks’ Lyrics. Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston 
(school edition). 60 cents. 5 


Shutz, K.: The Land of Song. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. Vol. 1, 34 cents; 
Vol. 2, 48 cents; Vol. 3, 54 cents. 


Stone, G. L., and Fickett, M. G.: Trees in Prose and Poetry. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 45 cents. 


To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. 
— Bryant's “ Thanatopsis.” 


TOPICS FOR SCHOOL ESSAYS 


Historic trees. 

Why we plant trees. 

Some uses of trees. 

The beauty of trees. 

Tree enemies. 

The protection of trees. 

How the trees furnish us protection. 
My favorite tree. 

The Washington Elm. 

What we get from the maple tree. 


Trees in winter. 
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The Christmas tree. 

Shade trees. 

Trees of Massachusetts. 

Some'trees of my neighborhood. 

The chestnut tree. 

Trees that do not lose their leaves in winter. 
An apple orchard that I have seen. 
Trees which the birds like. 

How the trees feed the birds. 

Going chestnutting. 

How the trees get their autumn colors. 
The story of a shingle. 

Food that we get from the trees. 
Shelter that is provided by the trees. 
Trees that help to clothe us. 

Some autumn leaves. 

Varieties of leaves. 

The shape of a tree. 

The age of trees. 

The rubber tree. 


How the tree eats and drinks. 
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